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Education in Chile 


ESTHER ALLEN GAW 


— PUBLIC education system in Chile is 
theoretically the same as in the United 
States. All children are supposed to attend school 
for a period of six years. They may go further 
through the secondary school, and may also go 
to the university. But just as in the United States, 
the Chilean education falls short of its expressed 
desire. It is said on good authority that at the 
present time one-third of the children do not 
go to school at all. The educators are executing 
every effort to overcome this defect and doubt- 
less will do so before long. 

I will not make any mention here of the 
parochial schools in Chile which furnish educa- 
tion for many children. Private schools, mostly 
established by Catholics, exist in every phase of 
schooling. These schools conform to standards 
set by the government. There are two excellent 
Catholic universities, one in Santiago and one 
in Concepcién, as well as many primary and sec- 
ondary schools. 

Within the public school structure, as set up, 
ate the primary schools, the secondary schools 
and the university. The primary schools are 
finished in six years, the secondary schools in 
another six years, and the university in another 
petiod of perhaps four to six years depending 
upon the exact course. 

I did not see any primary school outside of 
the city of Santiago, which is not only the capital 
but also the seat of the university. These 
schools in Santiago profit much by the help 
and direction of the university and are prob- 
ably the best in Chile. The primary schools 
are sometimes for boys, sometimes for girls, 
and sometimes co-educational. The best illustra- 
tion is an experimental school for girls which 
is trying out all sorts of modern progressive 
methods of teaching. This is the only one which 
I visited. There the teachers are modern, alive 
to better methods, trying out the forms of 
teaching which we describe as ‘‘child-centered” 
and using objective tests in order to understand 
the relative progress of the children and the 
Successes and failures of the teaching method. 


The teachers in the primary schools are 
trained in normal schools which are much like 
our own. No degree is given corresponding 
to our B.S. in Education, but a certificate naming 
any one who completes the course as “professor 
of primary education” is given. I believe that a 
majority of the teachers in the primary schools 
are women. I may be mistaken about this if all 
the teachers in the separate boys’ schools are 
men. At any rate there are many women who 
are professors in the primary schools. Women 
are also principals or directors of these schools. 

The secondary schools approximate our high 
schools very closely but go a little further into 
junior college work. At the end of the second- 
ary school course the student may take an 
examination from the university. If he passes 
this course he is given a degree, Bachelor of 
Humanities. Thus, the university students enter 
with a degree. In this the Chilean university 
differs from North American universities. 

I visited three secondary schools, two for 
girls, and one co-educational. The first was 
Liceo N°. 1 para Ninas, or the Lyceum for 
Girls, Number 1. This is a very large public 
school for girls with a well-educated but some- 
what conservative director, Sra. Berta Topp de 
Johnson. The girls in this school study the 
stereotyped subjects in a conservative way: lan- 
guages, mathematics, sciences, art, physical edu- 
cation, cooking, sewing, and in the last year, 
philosophy, so that those who wish may take 
the university entrance examinations. 

A second school is the Santiago College 
which was established by Americans and has 
an American Board as well as one in Santiago. 
All the teaching is conducted in English. The 
school is for both primary and secondary stu- 
dents. This is an excellent school held in high 
regard in the community. The director is Miss 
Elizabeth Mason, formerly of Goucher College, 
Baltimore. The majority of the teachers, both 
men and women, are American. This is an 
example of a privately operated school working 
under the specifications of the government. 
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A third school is an experimental co-educa- 
tional school for boys and girls. This is under 
the direction of Dra. Irma Sdlas, a Chilean 
woman of great ability and distinction. She 
received her doctor's degree at Columbia. This 
in itself is remarkable because the South Ameri- 
cans, even brilliant ones, rarely overcome the 
double handicaps of a change in language and 
a change in the system of college education 
with enough facility to go on to a doctorate in a 
North American university. 

In my opinion, the materials of instruction, 
the methods of instruction, and the democratic 
education which Dra. Salas is working out is 
worthy of favorable comparison with those of 
any other progressive school which could be 
mentioned. She is working with Chilean back- 
ground for Chilean adolescents and making 
them conscious of their own social problems. 
She is incidentally training the teachers be- 
cause they, under her direction, must construct 
and have constructed their teaching materials 
from the ground up. Dra. Salas and her teach- 
ers have written texts, devised units of teaching 
and constructed objective tests for each step in 
teaching. The school plant of Dra. Salas is the 
most pleasant public school building I saw. It 
is a large building set in a garden. It is not large 
enough, nor built for its purposes, but it is bet- 
ter than others which came to my attention. 

In conclusion I would like to describe the en- 
trance examinations of the university, which are 
the cause of letters in the papers and much dis- 
cussion among Chilean educators at the present 
time. 

I have already mentioned the fact that the 
students, both boys and girls, who finished 
secondary school, take an examination on 
their subjects in order to receive the degree of 
Bachelor of Humanities. These examinations 
are oral and seem in many cases to have as- 
sumed the place of a kind of sport for sadistic 
professors who delight in confusing agitated 
candidates. 

One reason why a candidate is agitated is 
that he is given only a few questions on each 
subject. His whole academic career, his permis- 
sion to go into the university, hangs on his 
answer to a chance question and his ability 


to answer it glibly. For this reason, before the 
examination period the students actually try 
to memorize everything that they have covered 
in every subject. They take down during their 
classes every word that the professor says, make 
typewritten copies, and memorize them word for 
word. 

It happened that just after the Christmas 
vacation when I arrived in Santiago was the 
time when these adolescents were preparing for 
their examinations. I walked early every mom. 
ing on Santa Lucia hill, or in the parks. There 
I would meet scores of young men and dozens 
of young women walking up and down, mut- 
tering texts soto voce, or sitting on benches do. 
ing the same. They go to the parks because 
they can pace up and down the paths with no 
one to speak to them. They come very early in 
the morning and are there until the last glim. 
mer of light in the evening. 

The press had many articles about the ex. 
aminations, most of them opposed to the “sport 
of professors.”” One or two, however, defended 
the professors saying that on the whole the 
professors were conscientious and only work. 
ing within an out-of-date scheme. 

This is to be said in defense of the oral 
examinations. There are scarcely any text books 
in Chile comparable to those here. Therefore 
the professor feels that he must examine the 
student on the content of the lectures, which 
have attempted to synthesize the material in bi- 
ology, language, or any other subject. But, of 
course, such a scheme based upon a few ques 
tions which absolutely decide whether a student 
succeeds or fails, does bring this train of emo- 
tional consequences in its trail. 

Some educators in Chile think that this plan 
of examinations will be changed in a few yeats. 
The best Chilean educators are aware of ob- 
jective examinations and will doubtless be able 
to change the system in the near future. 


Mrs. Esther Allen Gaw, a member of Central 
Ohio Alumne Chapter, is Dean of Women at Ohio 
State University, Columbus, Ohio. She was a visiting 
professor of psychology at the University of Chile in 
Santiago during the January, 1938, summer 


session. 
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The Executive Committee Meeting 


KATHRYN McGUIRE WILLIAMS 


HE NATIONAL EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE met 
- ie Hotel Windemere, Chicago, Illinois, 
June 24, 25, and 26, 1938. The business of the 
meeting was started with a survey, through 
various Officers’ and committee reports, of the 
past year’s activities and present conditions, and 
proceeded to the making of plans for the future. 

With a total membership of 12,514, almost 
one third of the membership is actively affiliated 
with the organization at the present time, and 
464 are life members. The members of the 
Life Membership Committee and chapter offi- 
cers have been active to stimulate interest in this 
type of membership and forty new life mem- 
bers were enrolled during 1937-38. The in- 
crease in the number of life members and of 
members continuing association with the or- 
ganization by payment of annual assessments 
is gratifying as an indication of fraternal 
strength and loyalty and as the source of finan- 
cial backing and co-operative effort which makes 
possible continued service to our members and 
furtherance of the purposes of this organization. 

The Pr LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL, under the 
editorship of Mrs. Falk, has been sent to all 
actively affiliated members for whom we have a 
correct address. The enlarged JOURNAL, a 20-32 
page issue, as the official organ of the associa- 
tion, contained material along lines suggested 
by the Committee on Journal Policy at the 1937 
Biennial Council in addition to the usual articles 
of interest and importance to chapters and mem- 
bers. The Executive Committee approved the 
continuation of the present editorial policy for 
1938-39 and learned of several special articles, 
proposed for issues during the coming year, 
which should be of great interest to readers out- 
side the organization as well as to our own 
members. 

Financial contributions of members supply 
also resources for the Loan Fund, the Pub- 
lication Fund, the Fellowship, the National 
Study Program and the Biennial Council. 

The Pi Lambda Theta Loan Fund now totals 
almost $5000 from which loans aggregating 


over $2000 have been made since the establish- 
ment of the fund in 1935. In 1937-38 the 
Board received five applications for assistance, 
and $800 was loaned to two women students. 
In one instance the Pi Lambda Theta loan 
enabled an undergraduate to finish work for 
the A.B. degree and in the other case the 
money is being used to complete work for the 
doctor’s degree. 

One-half the income from life membership 
moneys is available for JOURNAL improvement 
and printing of other fraternity-sponsored pub- 
lications. The Executive Committee voted to 
reserve part of this publication fund for the 
annual printing of some educationally signifi- 
cant material as designated by the Executive 
Committee. In 1938-39 a descriptive folder of 
the nature and work of Pi Lambda Theta will 
be printed for distribution to members receiv- 
ing the JOURNAL, to chapters for use with 
prospective members, to universities and groups 
as a source of information concerning our or- 
ganization. Mrs. Falk will direct the committee 
in preparing this pamphlet. 

Under the capable direction of Miss Goody- 
koontz a program committee prepared and dis- 
tributed to chapters in 1937 five Study Pro- 
gram Units on subjects of most interest, as 
voted by delegates at the 1937 Council: 

1. A Study of Women’s Activities and 

Achievements: Community, State, Nation 

2. The Effect of Present-Day Social and Eco- 

nomic Tendencies Upon Education 
3. Women and Children under Fascism, 
Naziism, Communism, and the Democratic 
Forms of Government 

4. Women’s Part in Labor Organizations and 
Activities 

5. Educating the Economic Illiterates 

The suggestions of the Program Committee 
were evidently of great help to chapters in 
planning an integrated stimulating type of pro- 
gram for their meetings. From programs issued 
by 34 chapters it appears that 9 of them used 
one of the five programs for the full year's 
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work and 20 of them used material suggested 
by the committee for one or more meetings. 
Four chapters prepared and executed fine study 
programs of their own. 

For 1938-39 Miss Goodykoontz proposed the 
inclusion of another topic—propaganda. The 
material as outlined and sent to chapters in 
1937, with the supplementary material on prop- 
aganda, will be continued as a suggested basis 
for chapter programs in 1938-39. 

Concerning the use of the Fellowship Fund 
of $1000, plans for granting smaller awards 
to several persons or groups for completed 
research, instead of one large award to an in- 
dividual for use in carrying out research, as 
had been the practice in previous years, could 
not be completed in time to receive adequate 
publicity and response last year but the Fel- 
lowship Committee’s announcements are now 
ready and appear in detail in this issue. The 
Executive Committee approves the plans of the 
Fellowship Committee and hopes that the plan 
of awards will encourage chapters and indi- 
vidual members to a further investigation along 
lines suggested by the Study Program Units. 

As the official governing body of the asso- 
ciation, and as a wonderful opportunity for Pi 
Lambda Thetans to get together and work to- 
gether, and to learn of and benefit by the ex- 
periences of others, the Biennial Council is a 
very important occasion. It is one for which 
the Executive Committee starts planning far in 
advance. At the 1937 Biennial Council in Michi- 
gan the West Coast chapters united to present 
an invitation to the 1939 Council. It has been 
over ten years since a national meeting was 
held in the far West, and we believe that every- 
one would like to accept the invitation for 1939, 
if it is financially possible. At the time of its 
meeting the Executive Committee was unable to 
have definite information concerning railroad 
rates which will be effective next summer, but 
assuming that costs would not be prohibitive 
and that each delegate would help by keeping 
her travelling expenses as low as possible, we 
have made reservation of La Gunita Court at 
Stanford University for July or August, 1939. 
There we will have excellent facilities for busi- 
ness and social meetings on a beautiful campus. 


With our very large and active membership in 
the West, and with the San Francisco Exposition 
and N.E.A. meetings to provide added attrac. 
tions for travellers from afar, we hope for a 
record Council attendance. 

New members in 1937-38 were recruited ip 
fairly equal proportions from the ranks of gradu. 
ate and undergraduate students. 48.2 per cent 
of the initiates were undergraduates; 50.5 per 
cent were graduate students; and 1.3 per cent 
were associate members elected from the faculty. 

Information received concerning classes of 
active members in the chapters indicates a 
greater predominance this year of members no 
longer students: 


Year Undergraduates Graduates Faculty Others 
1936-37 29% 32% 97o 30% 
1937-38 24% 24% 10% ~——-43% 


In the natural course of events many women 
elected to Pi Lambda Theta membership leave 
the campus and become inactive in the mother 
chapter, Through alumnz chapters and centers 
some of these members continue Pi Lambda 
Theta associations, but for many the contact, 
if any, must be kept up mainly through the 
mails. Hence it is important that the central 
office have the member’s correct address, Chap- 
ters and individuals will please make every ef- 
fort to help in this. During the year 1937-38 
one chapter canvassed its entire membership 
with remarkably good results. 

The amendment of Article IV of the Ne 
tional Constitution and By-Laws did not be 
come effective by vote of chapters until after 
fall elections, but several chapters reported that 
the revisions enabled them to invite a greater 
number of desirable candidates in the spring 
Next year should begin to show real results i 
the increased number of members able to enjoy 
longer period of active membership while still 
on the campus. 

The Eligibility Committee, under the chair 
manship of Miss Pettinger, and the Constite- 
tion Committee under the direction of Miss 
Granger, are ready to review chapter constitu 
tions as fast as they come in. Quite a number 
have already been received. The Eligibility 
Committee will give careful consideration tf 
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articles of the constitutions pertaining to mem- 
bership and election and will report to the 
Constitution Committee. This latter commit- 
tee will review the chapter’s whole constitution 
and will report to the chapter as soon as pos- 
sible approval of the constitution or changes 
which seem advisable, Both committees are striv- 
ing to help each chapter meet its own local 
situations, at the same time keeping in mind the 
unity and strength desirable in the national 
organization. 

It is generally true that people are not in- 
terested for long in things of which they know 
little or nothing. From our history, as pre- 
sented in the booklet “A Quarter of a Cen- 
tury of Pi Lambda Theta,” members glean a 
wider and deeper knowledge and understanding 
of the association, and the use of the history, 
especially as a gift to initiates, is to be en- 
couraged. 

One new chapter, Alpha Lambda at South- 
er Methodist University in Dallas, Texas, was 
installed in May, 1938 by Miss Granger. Two 
other groups are making progress toward final 
petition for a charter, and inquiries were re- 
ceived from several other institutions during 
the year. The Executive Committee is keenly 
aware of its responsibility in voting on pre- 
liminary reports of such groups and tries to 
act for the best interests of Pi Lambda Theta 
as well as of the society and institution pre- 
senting the request. 





Mrs. Kathryn M. Williams was appointed 
Executive Secretary for 1938-39. 

It was voted to continue affiliation with the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science and to investigate conditions of affilia- 
tion with the American Council of Education. 

The Executive Committee commends the prac- 
tice of holding a Pi Lambda Theta meeting, 
usually a dinner, at the time of the meeting 
of the Department of Superintendence. The 
meeting will be in Cleveland in February, 1939. 

During the meetings of the executive com- 
mittee, Lambda chapter and Chicago Alumnz 
chapter provided relaxation and companion- 
ship by entertaining the officers at an informal 
dinner in Ida Noyes Hall of the University 
of Chicago. Since the meeting conflicted with 
the conference on reading, sponsored by the 
University, in which many members of the 
local chapters had active parts, the national 
officers were especially appreciative of the hos- 
pitality and thoughtfulness. 


Mrs. Kathryn M. Williams, although unable to be 
present at the meetings of the executive committee, 
has prepared this summary from the official minutes, 
as supplied to her by the temporary secretaries ap- 
pointed in Chicago. Mrs. Williams had most com- 
petently made all arrangements and facilitated the 
work of the committee by careful planning and 
correspondence. The organization owes her the grati- 
tude that was expressed officially by the executive 
committee. Members who have met Mrs. Williams 
will be happy to learn that she is the mother of a 
second son, born in July. 











Propaganda: What It Is; How It Works, 
What to Do About It 


A Program Outline for Pi Lambda Theta 
Prepared by the Program Committee 


BEss GOODYKOONTZ, Chairman 


PROGRAM I. Propaganda: how to recognize it 


a particularly well-qualified member of 
the chapter or invited speaker may make 
the initial presentation of this subject, or sev- 
eral members of the group may be asked to 
divide up the discussion so as to include such 
problems as the following: 


1. What is propaganda? How does it dif- 
fer from instruction? From education? 
To what interests or desires does propa- 
ganda appeal ? 

2. What are some of the best known propa- 
ganda campaigns? Describe how they have 
operated. 

Examples: 

a. “Own your own home” propaganda. 

b. Propaganda for repeal of the 19th 
Amendment. 

c. Propaganda for celebrating ‘“‘special 
days.” 

d. Propaganda for and during the War. 

3. How can propaganda be recognized ? 


References: (See Bibliography for full titles). 
Creel, George. How We Advertised America. 
Doob, Leonard. Propaganda: Its Psychology 
and Technique. 

Education Against Propaganda. Pp. 1-13. 

La Piere and Farnsworth. Social Psychology. 
Pp. 437-441. 

Laswell, Harold D. Propaganda Technique 
in the World War. 

Millis, Walter. The Road to War, 1914-1917. 

Propaganda Analysis. Vol. I. No. 2. Nov. 
1937. 

Propaganda, How to Recognize It and Deal 
with It. Ch. I, II. 


Something to do after the discussion: 
Have a large quantity of old picture maga- 
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zines, picture sections of newspapers, and other 
printed materials ready. Divide the audience 
into groups and assign to each one a topic to be 
illustrated by propaganda pictures cut out of 
the magazines. Provide a large cardboard or 
sheet of paper or cloth for each group to mount 
its pictures on; provide scissors and paste or 
pins. Allow about 15 minutes for cutting and 
pasting. Let each group take one of the follow- 
ing statements and find pictures which may be 
used to prove it. 
1. To be beautiful, women must be slim. 
2. Vacations are certain to be romantic. 
3. Our respected public officials lead ex- 
emplary home lives. 
4. College youth are reckless, light-hearted, 
carefree, irresponsible. 
5. The ideal man is tall, broad-shouldered, 
strong, and handsome. 
6. Foreigners are noisy, ill-mannered, ignot- 
ant, dirty, and frequently lawless. 
7. To be popular a girl must be beautiful 
and well-dressed. 
8. Fall is the time for a complete new watd- 
robe. 
9. Working women have a very hard time. 
10. A college is made up of many beautiful 
buildings, mostly Gothic, with beautiful 
shady lawns between. 


After the groups have finished, let each one 
display its summary of how pictures help to 
make up our ideas. 


PROGRAM II. Propaganda agencies and activities 
on the campus 


Plan a panel discussion with some members 
of the faculty as well as students participating. 
Ask each member of the panel to be prepared 
to describe some one propaganda agency, how 
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it operates, whether it is understood and ac- 
cepted frankly as an opinion-making agency, 
what its general effect is. 

What agencies spend large sums attempting 
to propagandize student groups? Do students 
recognize their efforts as propaganda? 

Discuss also what courses provide particular- 
ly good opportunities for studying and evaluat- 
ing propaganda. 

References: Most of the data for this meeting 
will come from students’ experiences, but the 
general bibliography will give some assistance. 


“Pink Pills of Propaganda,” in the Social 
Frontier of April, 1937, is stimulating. It 
might be read aloud. 

The posted announcement for this meeting 
might include some such announcement as this: 
“Are college students susceptible to propa- 
ganda? Bring an example which has come to 
you, through the mail or otherwise, of whole- 
sale attempt to ‘manage student opinion.’ ” 


PROGRAM III. Propaganda in advertising 


Responsibility for this topic may very suitably 
go to someone in home-making education, in 
business education, or in psychology; or several 
persons may wish to divide the topic so as to 
include some of the following considerations: 


1. Rapid development of advertising in this 
country; advertising as a vocation; the 
development of advertising departments 
in business concerns. 

2. Classifications of interests to which com- 
mercial advertising appeals. 

3. Common appeals: certain pictures, sym- 
bols, slogans, beliefs, words. 

4. Types of reasoning, authorities, proofs. 


References: 
Kallet, A. and Schlink, F. J. 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs. 
Propaganda, How to Recognize It and Deal 
with It. Pp. 43-58. 
Wheeler, Elmer. Tested Sentences that Sell. 


Something to do after the discussion: 

Have a dozen or more advertisements of well- 
known products posted around the room. Give 
members of the group pencils and numbered 


cards and allow 15 minutes or more for them 
to list the “interest” or “appeal” of each ad- 
vertisement. 


PROGRAM IV. Propaganda and government 


A political scientist, news editor, social sci- 
entist, or political leader could be very helpful 
in developing this topic. Include such considera- 
tions as the following: 


1. Propaganda as an instrument of govern- 
ment in totalitarian states. 

2. Propaganda in a democracy. 

3. Political campaigns and the types of ap- 
peals used. 

4. Analysis of certain examples of govern- 
ment propaganda, past and present (free 
silver, forest conservation, agitation for 
World Court, entrance into World War, 
child labor amendment, anti-syphilis cam- 
paign, etc.). 


References: 
Childs, Harwood L. Propaganda and Dicta- 
torship. 
Propaganda—Asset or Liability in Democ- 
racy? 


Propaganda, How to Recognize It and Deal 
with It. Pp. 9-14, 59-60. 


PROGRAM V. The instruments of propaganda 


This topic lends itself well to a series of 
brief reports either by committees or by indi- 
viduals who have made special studies of the 
common mediums of propaganda. 


1. The Newspaper. 
References: 

Education Against Propaganda. Pp. 14- 
70. 

Irwin, Will. Propaganda and the News. 

Propaganda, How to Recognize It and 
Deal with It. Pp. 61-71. 

Seldes, George. Freedom of the Press. 


2. The Radio. 

References: 
Cantril, H. and Allport, G. W. The 
Psychology of Radio. Education 


Against Propaganda. Pp. 87-99. 
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Hettinger, Herman S. A Decade of 
Radio Advertising. 


3. The Motion Picture and Newsreel. 
References: 


Education Against Propaganda. Pp. 71- 
86. 


4. Organizations. 


References: 
Beale, Howard K. Are 
Teachers Free? 
Education Against Propaganda. Pp. 
100-114. 

Pierce, Bessie L. Citizens Organizations 
and the Civic Training of Youth. 
Propaganda, How to Recognize It and 

Deal with It. Pp. 72-74. 
Raup, Robert B. Education and Or- 
ganized Interests in America. 


American 


PROGRAM VI. Propaganda and “Women’s 
Place” 


If possible this topic should be assigned 
some months in advance of presentation so that 
a committee can make some preliminary inves- 
tigations in current magazines. Ask the com- 
mittee to select a number of magazines repre- 
senting a range of popular publications featur- 
ing fiction, women’s interests, current affairs, 
etc., and for a period of several months to at- 
tempt to analyze each magazine’s biases for 
and about women. They will find that some 
journals repeatedly emphasize—in news atti- 
cles, special articles, and fiction—such con- 
cepts as the following: 


1. Women, even in the business world, are 
more successful in such feminine fields as 
fashion designing and personnel work 
rather than in positions involving admin- 
istrative or financial responsibility. 

2. Even though home life is unhappy, a 
woman must think of her responsibilities 
as wife and mother and keep the home 
together. 

3. Working women, even successful business 
women, are happier when they leave work 
and center their interests in their home. 

4, Unemployment is due to the general so- 


cial unrest and break-up of the home, with 
the resulting increase in numbers of wom. 
en at work. 

5. Granting higher educational opportunities 
for women is a somewhat Quixotic gesture 
on the part of American men, and prob- 
ably needs to be carefully reconsidered. 


For general discussion: 

What agencies are attempting to crystallize 
opinion concerning the place women should 
hold in industry, in public life, in the profes 
sions ? 

What are their respective programs ? 

What methods do they use? 

On what economic, social, or other concepts 
are they based? 


References: 
Buck, Pearl S. ‘‘America’s Medieval Women.” 
Harper's Monthly. August, 1938. 
Phi Delta Kappa Journal, March, 1938. 
“Teaching: A Man’s Job.” 


PROGRAM VII. What the schools can do about 
propaganda 

This topic could very well be handled by 

several teachers and prospective teachers. The 
discussion should include such topics as the 
following: 

1. Is the school itself an agency for propa 
ganda? Should it be? 

2. What can schools legitimately do to help 
students to recognize propaganda, to be 
conscious of their own reactions to propa- 
ganda? 

3. What methods and materials of instruc- 
tion are useful for the purpose? 

4. Are there tests of “gullibility” ? 


References: 
Education Against Propaganda. Pp. 115-182. 
Propaganda, How to Recognize It and Deal 
with It. Ch. Ill, IV. 


Schools in many communities are making 
special studies of propaganda techniques. Try 
to have several students come to the meeting 
and discuss their investigations. Invite some 
teacher to discuss her work in this field. 
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End the meeting with a general discussion: In 
what fields, or subjects, can propaganda be 
studied effectively ? 


GENERAL BIBLIOGRAPHY 
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Cantrill, H. and Allport, G. W. The Psychology 
of Radio. New York: Harper and Bros., 
1935. 

Childs, Harwood L. Propaganda and Dictator- 
ship. Princeton: Princeton University Press, 
1936. 

Creel, George. How We Advertised America. 
New York: Harper and Bros., 1920. 

Doob, Leonard. Propaganda: Its Psychology and 
Technique. New York: Henry Holt and Co., 
1935. 

Education Against Propaganda. National Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies, Seventh Yearbook, 
1937. 

Hettinger, Herman S. A Decade of Radio Ad- 
vertising. Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press, 1933. 

Irwin, Will. Propaganda and the News. New 
York: McGraw-Hill Book Co., 1936. 

Is Our Public Opinion Controlled by Propa- 
ganda? America’s Town Meeting of the Air 
New York: Columbia University Press. 

Kallet, A. and Schlink, F. J. 100,000,000 
Guinea Pigs. New York: Vanguard Press, 
1933. 

la Piere, R. T. and Farnsworth, P. R. Social 





Psychology. New York: McGraw-Hill Book 
Co., 1936. 

Laswell, Harold D. Propaganda Technique in 
the World War. New York: Alfred Knopf, 
1927. 

Millis, Walter. The Road to War, 1914-1917. 
Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1935. 

Phi Delta Kappa Journal, March 1938. “Teach- 
ing: A Man’s Job.” 

Pierce, Bessie L. Citizens Organizations and the 
Civic Training of Youth. New York: Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, 1933. 

Propaganda Analysis. Monthly Letter, Vol. I. 
No. 2. How to Detect Propaganda, 1937. 
Institute for Propaganda Analysis, Inc., 132 
Morningside Drive, New York. 1938. 

Propaganda—Asset or Liability in Democracy? 
America’s Town Meeting of the Air. New 
York: American Book Company. 

Propaganda, How to Recognize It and Deal 
with It. Institute for Propaganda Analysis, 
Inc., 132 Morningside Drive, New York. 
1938. 

Raup, Robert B. Education and Organized In- 
terests in America. New York: G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons, 1936. 

Seldes, George. Freedom of the Press. Indianap- 
olis: Bobbs-Merrill Co., 1935. 

Wheeler, Elmer. Tested Sentences that Sell. 
New York: Prentiss Hall, 1938. 


This additional program material will sup- 
plement the outline prepared for the biennium 
in October, 1937. Any of the topics suggested 
at that time may be used in 1938-39, or this 
outline may be followed. 














Report of the Eligibility Committee 
1937-1938 


SHANNON PETTINGER 


5 ew woRK of the Eligibility Committee this 
year has been shaped entirely by the amend- 
ment of Article IV of the National Constitu- 
tion and By-Laws. Prior to adoption of the 
amendment, Lambda chapter, apparently un- 
aware of the elasticity possible under the new 
provisions, sent suggestions which could not 
be considered, since the Council had already 
accepted Article IV in its present form. Lambda 
was assured that the intent of the amendment 
is to liberalize eligibility requirements so that, 
given more leeway, the local chapter can hon- 
estly conform to the national eligibility re- 
quirements, at the same time upholding the 
standards heretofore maintained. Some time 
later the National Executive Secretary sent word 
that the amendment had already been approved 
by a majority of the chapters, the dissenting 
votes at that date being those cast by Gamma, 
Eta, and Northern Indiana. 

At the suggestion of Dr. Van Wagenen, the 
National Executive Secretary requested that each 
chapter prepare ten copies of the revised local 
constitution for the use of the Constitution 
and Eligibility Committees. The National Presi- 
dent further suggested that after making deci- 
sions with reference to the constitutions sub- 
mitted, the Eligibility Committee send results 
to the chairman of the Constitution Committee, 
Miss Pring, who could then make the final re- 
port to the National Executive Committee and 





to the local chapters. 

In forwarding this program, the Eligibility 
Committee has spent $4.16 for stenography and 
$2.17 for postage during the year 1937-1938, 
Thirty-one letters have been sent, and fourteen 
letters and twenty-one constitutions have been 
received. 

Another phase of the amendment problem 
was uncovered when two chapters, Mu and Tay, 
desired to use the revised eligibility provisions 
of Article IV immediately, although their loca 
constitutions had not yet been submitted. Be 
cause the suggested procedure might establish 
a dangerous precedent, the National President 
was at once consulted. Mu and Tau were ad- 
vised to follow the eligibility rulings prev: 
ously used until such time as they could sub 
mit their revised local constitutions to the Con 
stitution and Eligibility Committees. 

The most pressing problem now facing the 
Committee is the matter of reviewing local cos- 
stitutions. 

In this work the Eligibility Committee wil 
work with the Constitution Committee. The 
section of the local constitution pertaining to 
eligibility should be sent to Shannon Pettinger, 
1505 S.W. 14 Avenue, Portland, Oregon. Ap 
proval or suggestions will be sent to Mis 
Granger who, with the other members of the 
Constitution Committee, will review all loal 
constitutions. 
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The Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellowship 
Fund, 1938-1939 


MARION ANDERSON 


A THE meeting of the Executive Committee 
of Pi Lambda Theta during the summer 
of 1937, a new policy for the use of the Ella 
Victoria Dobbs Fellowship Fund was recom- 
mended. The Fellowship Committee which was 
appointed in January, 1938, has acted in ac- 
cordance with this policy and is now ready 
to make the announcement of awards for the 
academic year 1938-1939. 

The new policy for the use of the Fellowship 
Fund differs from previous plans in several im- 
portant ways. First, three awards of $250 each 
will be granted annually for individual or group 
research provided, of course, that studies merit- 
ing these awards are submitted. Previously the 
entire sum of $1,000 was granted to a single 
individual. Second, the awards will be made 
for completed studies. Formerly the entire fund 
was made available to one individual for use in 
carrying on a research project. Third, the re- 
seatch studies will be related to the Study Pro- 
gram Units suggested by the National Pro- 
gram Committee and will thereby foster our 
national study program. In this way it will be 
possible to co-ordinate the activities of Pi 
lambda Theta as a national professional or- 
ganization. 

In granting three awards of smaller size, 
Pi Lambda Theta hopes to stimulate and give 
tecognition to independent research among 
women. Pi Lambda Theta hopes also to en- 
courage research that is varied in interest, in 
purpose, and in technique. At the same time, 
publicity of the most wholesome type will be 
given to the social, economic, and professional 
problems of women and to the competence of 
women to study these problems. 

Only unpublished studies may be submitted 
for the awards, but Pi Lambda Theta will in 
no way restrict their subsequent publication. 
If the new policy proves successful, it is hoped 
that plans may be formulated for the publica- 
tion of a series of Pi Lambda Theta Studies in 
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Education that will include the annual winning 
studies. 

Candidates for the awards are not limited to 
members of Pi Lambda Theta, nor is it re- 
quired that they be at present in educational 
work. Any woman of graduate standing, as well 
as any member of Pi Lambda Theta may com- 
pete. One of the three awards may be granted 
to a non-member provided that a deserving 
study is submitted. Chapters of Pi Lambda 
Theta are especially urged to undertake group 
research projects that may be entered in the 
competition. If three prizes are not awarded in 
any one year the fund will accumulate until 
worthy studies are available. After the expenses 
of printing the announcements and of mailing 
copies of the final reports among members of 
the committtee have been paid, any balance 
remaining in the Fellowship Fund will likewise 
accumulate for use at a later time. 

Subjects for competing research are to be re- 
lated to the Study Program Units outlined by 
the National Program Committee of Pi Lambda 
Theta. These Study Units include the following 
comprehensive topics: 


1. The study of women’s activities and 
achievements: community, state, nation 

2. The effect of present-day social and eco- 
nomic tendencies upon education 

3. Women and children under fascism, 
naziism, communism, and the democratic 
forms of government 

4. Women’s part in labor organizations and 

activities 

. Educating the economic illiterates 

6. Propaganda: what it is; how it works; 
what to do about it. 


,) 


Clearly any subject selected for research must 
deal with some narrower aspect of the Study 
Units. Because of the broad scope of the Units 
and their current and universal appeal, there is 
a wide variety of pertinent subjects from which 
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to choose. The Committee earnestly recom- 
mends that chapters of Pi Lambda Theta under- 
take research projects of interest and usefulness 
to their particular community, but bearing on 
the larger aspects of the problems involved in 
the related Study Unit. 

Candidates for the awards are expected to 
make application to the Fellowship Committee 
early in November, 1938. Completed reports 
must be in the hands of the Committee by 
February 15, 1939. Further details concerning 
both the application and the final report will be 
given in the printed announcements which are 
to be sent out soon to schools of education, 
deans of liberal arts colleges, women’s colleges, 
teachers colleges, women’s professional organi- 





zations, and to all chapters of Pi Lambda Theta, 
Members of Pi Lambda Theta are urged to 
watch for the announcement, to familiarize 
themselves with the details of the new plan for 
the use of the Fellowship Fund, to give the 
plan publicity, and to enter the competition 
either individually or as chapters. The Fellow. 
ship Committee will be happy to answer the 
inquiries of individuals or of chapters regard. 
ing the awards. 
Address inquiries and applications to 

Marion Anderson 

Ginn and Company 

15 Ashburton Place 

Boston, Massachusetts 





Report of the Constitution Committee 
June 1937-June 1938 


MARY BELL GRANGER 


N ACCORDANCE with instructions from the 

National Executive Committee of Pi Lambda 
Theta the Constitution Committee, during the 
first year of its activity, has reviewed local 
constitutions which have been submitted and 
has compared them with the National Con- 
stitution with a view to making suggestions to 
the local groups for revisions of local consti- 
tutions in matters which are not in accord with, 
or which actually conflict with, the national re- 
quirements. In so far as requirements of local 
groups are equal to or higher than those set 
forth in the National Constitution, or are not 
actually in conflict with the National Consti- 
tution, the committee feels that local revi- 
sions will be unnecessary. However, the com- 
mittee suggests that, even in the event of no 
revisions having been made or intended by local 
groups, copies of the local constitutions should 
be sent to the committee for review and ap- 


proval and that all chapters should include in 
the constitutions provisions for field member. 
ship in accordance with that provision in the 
National Constitution. 

During the year constitutions of seventeen 
active chapters and of one alumnz chapter have 
been received by the committee, and the com 
mittee is ready to send approval notices to four 
of the active chapters and to the one alumnz 
chapter. Soon the committee will send specific 
suggestions to each of the other chapters com 
cerning changes which seem advisable. 

The committee is striving to help the loal 
groups, keeping in mind the unity and strength 
desirable in the national organization. 

The committee urges all chapters which have 
not already submitted constitutions for review 
to do so at the earliest possible date. Copies 
may be sent to Mary Bell Granger, 902 Rio 
Grande Street, Austin, Texas. 
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Finances 


MATA V. BEAR 


P’ LAMBDA THETA is not running “in the 
red.” The finances of the organization re- 
quire the careful planning of its officers, how- 
ever, to carry on the activities already set up 
by the delegates at the various Biennial Councils, 
and by the National Executive Committee. For 
the year ending June 30, 1938, the following 
summary of income and expenses from the 
general fund is quoted from the report of the 
auditor: 


PI LAMBDA THETA FRATERNITY 
INCOME AND EXPENSE STATEMENT 
—GENERAL FUND— 

JULY 1, 1937—JUNE 30, 1938 





INCOME: 
er $5,645.00 
Active assessments .......... 3,429.00 
OS ae 25.00 
Key sales—net income ...... 265.50 
Council assessments ......... 1,000.00 
Interest: 

Investments ........ $60.00 

Savings account ..... 37.26 

Time deposit ....... 20.00 117.26 
MUU eck cracrekints esis Saeed 38.00 
JouRNAL subscriptions ...... 7.00 
Profit on banquet .......... 26.57 $10,553.33 
EXPENSES: 
National Council expense ....$ 107.50 
EN ooo wic.art o 5.66" 2 211.29 
Telephone and telegraph ..... 27.26 
SE ON ns esc oe sees 176.11 
Office expense and supplies ... 253.13 
Traveling expense .......... 107.75 
General expense ............ 42.80 
Postage and express ......... 268.33 
ee 31.87 
Professional fees ........... 50.00 
Depreciation—office equipment 15.00 
Treasurers bond ........... 5.00 
Executive Secretary's salary .. 627.50 
Fellowship expense ......... 6.42 
OO eee 1,431.77 
Program materials .......... 49.81 
National Executive Committee 

RS ees 492.17 
Refund on key orders ....... 6.00 3,909.71 





Net Prorir For Perio>—GENERAL FUND $6,643.62 
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The tentative net profit for the year, 
$6,643.62, will be required approximately to 
complete the biennium for the following 
budgeted expenses: 


Remainder of Fellowship Expense ....... $ 993.58 
SE I isk ictvice pcaudrs asia eos 750.00 

One half of Biennial Council Expenses 
Eee ape meme emer 4,000.00 
Es c5012 iar be > dwt 8 iki d-e St aa 500.00 
Ee re ea 400.00 
$6,643.58 


The entire amount of $1,000.00 appropriated 
annually for the Ella Victoria Dobbs Scholar- 
ship has not yet been expended this year be- 
cause the new Fellowship Committee has been 
at work on a new system of awards for research 
studies. When the Committee’s report has been 
completed, the remainder will be used for 
awards. 

The greater number of chapter visits is usual- 
ly made during the second year of each bien- 
nium. For this reason, an accumulation from 
the first year is required to cover this expendi- 
ture. Likewise, half of the Biennial Council 
expenses must be paid by an accumulation of 
funds from the first year of the biennium. 

The Life Membership Fund is an accumula- 
tion of life membership payments which was 
set aside as a separate fund by the Biennial 
Council of 1935 for two purposes: 

1. One-half to be used as a revolving loan 

fund to students. 

2. The income from the other half to be 

used for the improvement of publications. 

A report of the Loan Fund Board is given in 
another article of this issue of the JOURNAL. 

For the improvement of publications, an in- 
come of $390.35 is available for expenditure 
during the coming year. A committee has been 
appointed to prepare a pamphlet to be published 
under this authorization. 

The organization has, also, the new Pi 
Lambda Theta Fund, which has not been estab- 
lished for a sufficient length of time to pro- 
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duce an income. The purpose of this fund is 
stated in another article in this issue of the 
JOURNAL on page 19. 

Investments are difficult in this economic era. 
In planning the organization’s finances, the offi- 
cers have followed the policy of safety rather 





than venture. They have sought to protect care. 
fully, even though at a low interest rate, all funds 
entrusted to their care. 


Dr. Mata V. Bear is national treasurer of Pj 
Lambda Theta. 





Report of the Loan Fund Board 


MABEL R. FARLEY 


T THE Ninth Biennial Council of Pi Lambda 
Theta held at the Balsams, Dixville, New 
Hampshire, in August, 1935, it was voted to 
use one-half of the amount of the money re- 
ceived from national life membership dues for 
a loan fund to help worthy students who are 
unable financially to continue their education. 
Pi Lambda Thetans will be happy to know that 
life membership moneys are a means of help- 
ing worthy students, and also of securing to 
the fraternity wider professional recognition 
and interest. The Loan Fund amounts to ap- 
proximately $5,202 at the present time. 

Our members will undoubtedly be interested 
to know that the sum of four hundred dollars 
has been loaned to a student who is now work- 
ing with the Research Division of the N.E.A. 
and who is jointly responsible with several 
others for the publication of their bulletins; 
five hundred dollars went to a student working 
at Harvard University on psychological tests; 
two hundred fifty dollars to a student in Ore- 
gon; three hundred dollars to a student at the 
University of Iowa who is especially interested 
in reading problems; three hundred dollars to 


a student at New York University who is in- 
terested in personnel work; five hundred dollars 
to a student at Columbia University Teachers 
College, who is studying the time and money 
expenditures of teachers. 

Small payments and interest payments on 
notes that were due, have been made by those 
who have borrowed. The amount available for 
loans at the present time to help worthy stu- 
dents who are doing graduate work in the 
general field of education, is $3,047.04. 

All loans are made and administered through 
the Loan Fund Board, consisting of: Mabel R. 
Farley of Rho chapter, chairman, Dean Esther 
Allen Gaw of Nu chapter, Carrie Adler of 
Eta chapter, Dr. Fred Kelley of the Office of 
Education, and Mrs. Ruth Wilson Tryon, Ex- 
ecutive Secretary of the American Association 
of University Women. 

Application for loans may be made through 
the Executive Secretary of Pi Lambda Theta. 
Arrangements are made for repayment of the 
loan for which notes are signed by the bor- 
rowers so that the full amount is paid within 
at least five years at two per cent interest. 
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The Editor’s Page 


N THE desire to inform local chapters and all 
I field members of the work and facilities of 
the national organization, this issue has been 
devoted in large part to reports of the national 
executive committee meeting and to the plans 
of various national committees. It is the hope 
of the national officers that during the coming 
year they may be of the utmost service to local 
chapter officers. 


A New Policy on the Mailing List 

Each fall there are many changes in the mail- 
ing list. Since only first class mail is forwarded, 
many notices of undelivered copies reach the 
executive secretary after each issue. The printing 
and mailing of the JOURNAL to members who 
do not receive their copies has been extremely 
costly, as well as futile. As you will learn from 
the report of the executive committee meetings 
the responsibility and the cost of the copies 
lost because of incorrect addresses will now 
be placed on local chapters. 

At the first meeting this fall each president 
should make sure that the local secretary 
makes a record of all address changes and 
sends that record to the national executive 
secretary, Mrs. Kathryn McGuire Williams, 
Haverford Court, Haverford, Pennsylvania. 


Addresses of Life Members 

The national organization has no addresses 
for the following life members. Will anyone 
who knows where any one of them can be 
located, please inform the executive secretary. 

Mary E. Adams, Nu, N.Y. Alumnz 

Edith O. Browne, Delta 

Mrs. Gertrude Hill Drury, Kappa 

Virginia E. Karl, Xi 

Laura Geer, Mu 

Pauline Dorsey Heinberg, Alpha 

Dora P. Handy (or Hendy), Xi 

Gertrude Hill, Kappa 

Laura Canning Hjelte, Kappa 

Jeanette Kaner, Epsilon 

Lillian Lien, Epsilon 

Elise H. Martens, Epsilon 

Mamie Norton Lautzenhauer, Zeta 


Harriet Penny, Mu 

Irene Pretz, Tau 

Madeline Snyder, Xi 

Frances Tait, Xi 

Mrs, Gladys Von Borgersrode, Epsilon 
Elizabeth C. Weiss, Eta 


JOURNAL Correspondents 

All chapters still do not have JOURNAL cor- 
respondents. Contact with local groups is closer, 
and the editor finds that there are more con- 
tributions to the JOURNAL when a special 
correspondent is responsible. Field members 
know to whom to write when they have ques- 
tions or suggestions for the JOURNAL. Will each 
president inform the editor immediately of the 
name and address of the JOURNAL correspond- 
ent so that it’ may be printed in the Decem- 
ber issue? 


Group Projects 

A number of chapters have group studies 
or activities that are of interest to all members 
of Pi Lambda Theta. Sigma chapter is, at 
present, engaged in an extensive study. The 
editor hopes to secure a report of that study 
for an early issue of the JOURNAL. Other chap- 
ter projects should be reported for the in- 
spiration and information of all members of the 
national organization. 


News and Publications 

The news letters supply the editor with most 
of the news of members. Most of them are 
issued near the end of the year. If JOURNAL 
correspondents will send items four times an- 
nually, the news and publication notations will 
be more timely. Send all news to Dr. Marguerite 
Hall, School of Education, University of Michi- 
gan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 

Reports of research for our next special re- 
search issue should be sent to Miss Mary Harden, 
Horace Mann School, Columbia University, New 
York City. 


Special Numbers 
The editor will welcome any articles, reports 
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of studies, or suggestions of possible contributors 
to issues that may be devoted to the topics on 
our national program, particularly consumer 
education and propaganda analysis. 


Dates for Contributions 


To aid the editor, send material for each issue 





before the date given below: 
For the December issue, by November 1. 
For the March issue, by February 1. 
For the May issue, by April 1. 
Note that the new address of the editor is 
Stevens Point, Wisconsin. 





Pi Lambda Theta Welcomes a 
New Chapter 


OCAL CHAPTERS and national officers were 
happy last May to welcome into the fel- 
lowship of the organization a new chapter, 
Alpha Lambda. May the chapter at Southern 
Methodist University enjoy a profitable and 
cordial association with us! 


INSTALLATION OF ALPHA LAMBDA 
CHAPTER 


MARTHA STEWART 


Installation of Alpha Lambda, Southern 
Methodist University chapter of Pi Lambda 
Theta, was held at 5 P.M., May 14, at Stoneleigh 
Court, Dallas, Texas. Following the installation 
a banquet was held. 

Pi Lambda Theta accepted the first of this 
year the petition of Gamma Sigma, S.M.U. edu- 
cation honorary for women, which was founded 
in 1931. Twenty-nine members of Gamma 
Sigma, five of whom are on the faculty, were 
initiated into Alpha Lambda. 

Miss Mary Bell Granger, national Member- 
at-Large of the association, came from Austin 
to hold the installation. Miss Granger was 
also the principal speaker at the banquet, for 
which Miss Mary Murphey, retiring president 





of Gamma Sigma, was toastmistress. 

Those initiated into the S.M.U. chapter were: 
Miss Mary V. DeBow, Miss Mary King Drew, 
Miss Nannie Fitzhugh, Mrs. Itasca Perkinson, 
Mrs. F. D. Smith, faculty members; Miss Marie 
Burnett, Miss Sarah Gallaher, Miss Elizabeth 
Hardy, Miss Alice Haynes, Miss Erna Mae 
Henke, Miss Mary Lou Hughes, Miss Isabel 
Jeffries, Miss Mary Frances McEachin, Miss 
Mary Murphey, Miss Ruth Orr, Miss Marian 
Parr, Miss Alma Gene Revis, Mrs. Thelma 
Sartain, Miss Fay Shelton, Miss Martha Stewart, 
Miss Elizabeth Thetford, Miss Helen Wiley, 
Miss Maydell Meyer, Miss Edith Barnard, Miss 
Mildred Hoffmeister, Mrs. Deyo Summerfield, 
Miss Anne Hughston, Miss Edwina Sparks, and 
Miss Jane MacDonald. 

Officers of Pi Lambda Theta for the coming 
year, installed before the banquet was held, 
are: Miss Erna Mae Henke, president; Miss 
Helen Wiley, vice-president; Miss Elizabeth 
Hardy, recording secretary ; Miss Edith Barnard, 
corresponding secretary; and Miss Edwina 
Sparks, treasurer. 

A summary of the group study project will be 
published in the December issue of the Pi 
Lambda Theta JOURNAL. 
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Pi Lambda Thetans in Hawaii 


FY MEMBERS of Pi Lambda Theta are in 
Hawaii. It is hoped that this group may have 
many informal meetings in Honolulu. A request 
from the editor for reports of their work 
brought the summaries that follow. 


Florence M. Henderson, Assistant Professor 

of English, University of Hawaii 

“My work consists of the teaching of diction 
for students with dialectal speech, the teaching 
of phonetics and methods of speech correction 
to teachers, the directing of a speech clinic 
and of research work in speech. I am also in 
charge of a ‘Speech Improvement’ program.” 

Miss Henderson reports the publication of an 
article, “Accuracy in Testing the Articulation 
of Speech Sounds,” in the Journal of Educa- 
tional Research, January, 1938. 


Laurel C. Hjelte, Librarian, McKinley High 

School, Honolulu, T.H. 

“Being librarian at McKinley High School in 
Honolulu is both interesting and unique. Be- 
sides being one of the very largest senior high 
schools in the U.S. (the enrollment is over 
3800), it contains representatives from all the 
main racial classifications of mankind and many 
surprising mixtures of nationalities. Almost as 
surprising as the statement of a child in an 
elementary school who once told me that she 
was one-third Chinese, one-third Hawaiian, and 
one-third haole (Caucasian), is the American 
Indian-French-Chinese-Hawaiian mixture, or the 
Korean-Hawaiian-Portuguese or an_ endless 
string of others with which we come in contact 
every day. 

“This generation, of course, speaks English 
but in years past we have—out of deference to 
the parents who were not fortunate enough to 
attend American schools (Hawaii was annexed 
in 1898)—conducted P.T.A. meetings in four 
or five languages. The speaker would make a 
statement in English and interpreters would re- 
peat it successively in Japanese, Chinese, Hawai- 
ian, Portuguese, and Korean. The possible mi- 
nority of Germans, French, Spanish, Scandi- 
navians, Port Ricans, Filipinos, and others 
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usually knew a smattering of English so they 
were ignored in the interpretations. Several 
years ago this procedure was discontinued be- 
cause the parents no longer needed this service. 

“Educationally things move very fast over 
here. For more than five years out teaching has 
centered around the ‘core curriculum’ organi- 
zation. It seems to be working out very well and 
getting desirable results. There is no doubt that 
it calls for much reorganization and readjust- 
ment, both mental and physical, on the part of 
the administrators and teachers to say nothing 
of the often bewildered and overwhelmed li- 
brarian. So it is easy to imagine my astonish- 
ment, while on leave last year, to find high 
schools in progressive mainland cities cautiously 
experimenting, on a group of thirty or thirty- 
five students, with the system already well- 
established over here! 

“That the system has its drawbacks is not 
to be denied—but that it is the coming system 
seems to be indicated by the content of recent 
educational literature and periodicals. At least, 
it is both gratifying and interesting to be work- 
ing with a group of students and teachers who 
have their feet firmly planted on the path that 
seems to be the next educational road.” 


Barbara A. Nicoll, Physical Therapist, Shrin- 

ers’ Hospital, Honolulu, T.H. 

“Children crippled by birth or congenital in- 
juries, by spastic or infantile paralysis, by 
seemingly minor injuries, or some other disease, 
as well as adults crippled by war injuries, in- 
dustrial injuries, accidents, or postural defects, 
make up but a small part of the many cases 
which are taken care of in the field of physical 
therapy. All of these cases are in need of 
special treatments or muscle re-education. These 
treatments may be accomplished through the 
use of the special electrical, mechanical, and 
hydrotherapy appliances, or by special massage 
and exercises, all of which will help in the 
restoring of the normal functions to the afflicted 
area, whether it be the arms, legs, or body itself. 

“The physical therapist is the person who 
works directly with such patients in the hos- 
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pital, in the doctor’s clinic, in the public school 
departments for crippled children, or in the 
special corrective departments in some schools 
or colleges. She must carry out the specific in- 
structions of the physician in charge. In this 
position the girl will find her great desire to be 
a nurse or even a doctor fairly well satisfied, 
for the positions are all very closely related. 

“The physical therapist deals not only with 
the motor side of these crippled people but with 
the emotional and spiritual side as well. She 
does much to restore the physical or motor 
functions of each patient, but she must, at the 
same time, work constantly on the emotional 
side of the patient to prevent despair, or the 
feeling that he is a misfit and will never be able 
to do the things that a normal child does. It is 
being stressed more and more, that the handi- 
capped must be handled as ‘well’ children and 
not as ‘sick’ patients, for this emotional ‘up- 
lifting’ helps greatly in the more rapid recovery 
of each patient, and in the gaining of interest 
in the results desired by the workers. 

“The training needed for one entering this 
field of work is a nurse’s training course or a 
general physical education background, knowl- 
edge of the structure of the body; knowledge 
of how to handle children, both in play and 
recreational activities, as well as in corrective 
work, and knowledge of the specialized tech- 
nique of massage, electro, hydro, and mechani- 
cal therapy. 

“It is a joy to be one of these physical thera- 
pists and to be able to help the crippled children 
join the ranks of the physically normal persons. 
To look back at my college training, I know 
of no other profession in which I would be 
happier or more intensely interested, than this 
physical therapy work under the American 
Physical Therapy Association and the American 
Medical Association, of which I am now a 
senior member. 

“I have been at the Shriners’ Hospital for 
Crippled Children in Honolulu, Hawaii, since 
graduating from the University of Wisconsin. 
Patients from a few weeks of age to fourteen 
years of age who represent nearly every na- 
tionality in the islands have been in the Physical 
Therapy Department here. This care is given to 


the patients of the hospital as well as the out. 
patient department and is all of a charitable 
nature for the needy families. Each patient pte- 
sents a different problem and requires different 
treatment—both physically and psychologically. 
Of the cases treated by this hospital, the various 
forms of paralysis and secondly the club-foot 
cases are the most prevalent, but these are only 
a small fraction of the cases which come to this 
institution for care. In the Physical Therapy 
Department as many as 440 treatments have 
been given to 57 patients in a month’s time, but 
this number varies monthly, as patients are 
added to and discharged from the files. 
“Every crippled child has the right to live a 
normal life, and it is our joy and privilege as 
physical therapists to help them gain this end.” 


Beatrice Nicoll (now Mrs. Roy Holland 
Savage), Assistant Director of Women’s 
and Girls’ Recreation Department, Alex- 
ander House, Wailuku, Maui, T.H. 
“The Women’s and Girls’ Recreation Depart- 

ment of which I am at present the assistant di- 

rector, is one part of the Alexander House 

Community Association of Maui. The associa- 

tion also includes the boys’ and men’s recreation, 

the Boy Scouts and the Girl Scouts as well as 
unemployment and social work. 

“There are three workers in our department, 
all of us graduates of the University of Wis- 
consin. Miss Mildred Lee is director, I am as- 
sistant director and Miss Winifred Longfield, 
who came to us in January, is second assistant. 
We also have some part time or volunteer 
workers, since our recreation work covers al- 
most every community on the Island of Maui. 

“Here we have the interesting problem of 
dealing with Chinese, Japanese, Korean, Ha- 
waiian, Portuguese, American, and mixtures of 
these and other nationalities all together im 
our classes. Hawaii is truly the melting pot of 
the universe and all live alike under one flag 
and one creed. These racial groups intermingle 
freely in all activities and walks of life. 

“The work of our department is to develop 
leisure time activities in all communities. Some 
of our activities, which deal with all ages from 
four years of age to adults, include club work 
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for the plantation workers; basketball, volley- 
ball, and baseball leagues; badminton for men 
and women; women’s gym classes, swimming, 
tennis, folk dancing, tap dancing; international 
pageants and swimming pageants; doll and 
hobby shows; play days for school children; 
junior league girls, senior league girls and 
faculty members ; also Hawaiian quilting classes ; 
ukulele classes; hula dancing; and community 
orchestras, etc. 

“New problems, which vary with our different 
racial groups, continually arise which make this 
work interesting—for instance the educating 
of Oriental parents in the belief that their chil- 
dren should participate in recreational activities 
as well as taking care of home duties, etc. Our 
problems with these groups are wide and varied 
and though we feel we are doing a great deal 





for them all at present, we also feel that our 
work is only started and that we are hitting only 
a small portion of each community's needs. 

“We plan to dig deeper into the needs of 
every plantation and community on Maui and 
build up a much firmer foundation in the 
future.” 


Mildred G. Wriston, Teacher of First Grade, 

Punahou 

“I came to Hawaii to visit my brother for 
three weeks. I got a job, so here I am. I’m 
teaching one of the first grades at Punahou and 
just love it. 

“However, I shall be busy otherwise next year, 
since I recently announced my engagement to 
Kenneth J. Pratt, who works at the Bank of 
Hawaii.” 





Building for the Future 


MATA V. BEAR 


A PI LAMBDA THETA continues to grow, year 
by year, the organization will have a 
greater opportunity to render valuable services 
to the educational profession. To improve the 
services of our women in education, continuous 
research is needed to establish a foundation of 
facts, instead of guesses, as a basis of procedure. 

To assure this continuation of contributions 
to important research, the Pi Lambda Theta 
Fund was established by the Biennial Council 
of 1937. The income from the fund is to be 
used to advance research studies specifically 
approved by the National Executive Committee 
of Pi Lambda Theta. 

The beginning of the Pi Lambda Theta Fund 
was inspired by Miss Ottillie Herzog, a life 


member, who wrote that she wished to con- 
tribute annually to a new fund to be used in 
solving educational problems. When her offer 
was accepted, she promptly sent $100.00. Later, 
the Council appropriated $1,000.00 from the 
general funds to establish the new fund. 

To insure research by women in education, 
other members may wish to make similar con- 
tributions in the future toward this permanent 
foundation. Making such a contribution is like 
helping to build a great structure. Little by little 
the fund will grow larger, until in coming years 
it will be to the improvement of educational 
opportunities a monument, lighted by the torch 
of Pi Lambda Theta research. 











Eta 

Many of Eta’s members participated in the 
affairs of Schoolmen’s Week, conducted by the 
University of Pennsylvania. 

Following are the names and subjects of 
discussion of those taking part: 

Dr. Helen A. Field, assistant professor of 
education, was a member of the panel which 
discussed “Legitimate Objectives and Func- 
tions of Teachers Organizations,” and was 
chairman of a discussion on ‘“The Activity Pro- 
gram—A Means of Modernization.’ At the 
meeting on ‘The Continuing Education of 
Elementary School Teachers,” Dr. Alice K. Live- 
right spoke on ‘How the Demonstration School 
May Contribute to Teachers’ Development.” Dr. 
Liveright was also chairman of a meeting at 
which a demonstration lesson in social studies 
was given. Ruth Wanger spoke on “Approaches 
to the Reading Problem in the Philadelphia 
High Schools,” and was a member of a panel 
which had for its topic of discussion ‘New Prob- 
lems in the Field of Pupil Personnel Administra- 
tion Arising from the Extension of the Age for 
Required School Attendance.” Erna Grassmuck 
Gilland spoke on “Appropriate Geographic 
Content for the Middle Grades.” Ruth Dean 
gave a demonstration at the meeting on ‘“The 
Library and the Secondary School.” Dr. Mary 
Leal was one of the committee on “Evaluation 
of Typical Units of Learning,” and Adelaide T. 
Illman was chairman of a meeting on “Modern 
Trends in Education,” sponsored by the Phila- 
delphia Association for Childhood Education. 
At the meeting on Modern Languages, Nora 
Thompson spoke on “My Experiences in Mexico 
Among the Mayas.” Mrs. Jessie B. Dotterer, 
director of elementary education in Cheltenham 
Township, who is one of our pledges, spoke 
on “Experiences in Meeting Reading Difficulties 
in an Elementary School,”’ and was chairman of 
the meeting on ‘The Social Studies in the 
Elementary School.” 


Theta 
Norma Gillett, who has been on the staff 
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of the University of Nebraska at Lincoln for 
several years, was a visiting lecturer on the 
staff of the University of Wisconsin at Madison 
during the summer session. 

Professor Clara M. Daley of the history de. 
partment of the University has spoken several 
times this year on international affairs and 
peace. She was one of the radio speakers on 
the peace program sponsored by the Univer- 
sity students this spring. 

Professor Amy L, Daniels of the Child Wel- 
fare Research Station has been awarded a one 
thousand dollar prize for meritorious research 
on milk and milk products. The award was 
given by the Borden Company to the American 
Home Economics Association for the purpose 
of stimulating research on dairy products, and 
the recipient of the prize was determined on 
the merit of research material published in the 
field of applied nutrition during the ten years 
preceding January 1, 1936. 

Professor Edna Patzig has exhibited two water 
color paintings with the Iowa Art Guild. Pro- 
fessor Patzig was manager of the Iowa High 
School Exhibition of Graphic and Plastic Art 
at the University, April 7 to 20. She was re- 
cently appointed to serve on the committee on 
“Objectives for Education in the Arts.” 

Ruth Lane, instructor and head of mathe- 
matics at University High School, received her 
Ph.D. in August, 1937. Her dissertation pet- 
tained to the efficacy of pupil selection of 
graded originals in plane geometry. Miss Lane 
has been elected second vice-president of the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics. 

Miss Zoe Thralls, professor of geography at 
the University of Pittsburgh was a visiting in- 
structor at Iowa University this summer. Miss 
Thralls is one of the authors for the Thralls and 
Reeder geography used in the elementary school. 
She also wrote the chapter on geography in the 
Thirty-Second Y earbook. 

Mrs. Ethelyn Yount Weida is teaching tt 
medial reading in Compton and lives in Lyn- 
wood, California. She is also chairman of the Re- 
medial Reading Curriculum and in this connec- 
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tion has given a number of talks to different 
groups in her own county, Los Angeles, Beverly 
Hills, and El Centro. 

Miss Maude McBroom taught this summer at 
the University of Minnesota. 

Hazel Prehm, another Theta member, now 
supervisor of elementary schools in East Water- 
loo, Iowa, acted as principal of the University 
Elementary School during Miss McBroom’s 
absence. 

Mabel Snedaker taught this summer in Seattle 
at the University of Washington. 

Marion Anderson, an editor for Ginn and 
Company, gave some speeches at a teachers’ 
meeting at the Arizona State Teachers College 
at Flagstaff. 

Frances Dearborn, of Oswego, New York, 
was at Iowa University for the summer session 
as a visiting instructor. She is now on the staff 
of Central State Teachers College, Stevens 
Point, Wisconsin. 


Lambda 

During the meetings of the national executive 
committee in Chicago, on Friday, June 24, the 
Chicago alumnz chapter joined with Lambda 
chapter in entertaining the national officers at 
an informal dinner in the East Parlor of Ida 
Noyes Hall. The president of Lambda, Mrs. 
Carol Kinney Knudson, introduced each of the 
national officers and other guests at the dinner. 

Lambda chapter was proud to claim six 
members on the summer faculty of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago: 

Ada Polkinghorne—Teaching of Natural 
Science in the Primary School, Teaching of 
Arithmetic in the Primary School. 

Helen M. Robinson—Clinical Study of Read- 
ing Disability Cases. 

Elsie M. Smithies—Supervision of the High 
School Girl. 

Lillian Stevenson—Textiles for Teachers. 

Grace Storm—Methods and Content in the 
Social Science Studies for Kindergarten, Pri- 
mary and Intermediate Grades, Problems of 
Teaching Reading in the Primary Grades. 

Jessie Todd—Teaching of Art in Elementary 
Schools. 

Summer sessions in colleges and universities 
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from coast to coast claim members of Lambda 
chapter on their faculty rosters. In addition to 
those teaching in the University of Chicago 
eight others were stationed in various schools. 

Olga Adams and Nina Jacobs returned to 
Charleston, South Carolina, to join the summer 
faculty of the College at Charleston. 

At Temple University in Philadelphia Helen 
Richardson offered this summer, three courses 
in elementary school education. 

The schedule of the summer session of the 
University of Wisconsin included a demonstra- 
tion school in which Winifred Randall was one 
of the teachers. 

Dorothy Brosi offered courses in education 
at the Western Washington College of Educa- 
tion. 

Gertrude Slocum became a member of the 
staff of the Milwaukee-Downer Seminary, and 
is thoroughly enjoying her work there. 

Mary E. Bennett is now assistant professor of 
biology at the Western Illinois State Teachers 
College. 

Dr. Bernice Leary, taught a course in chil- 
dren’s literature and one in scientific investiga- 
tions in reading on the summer session staff of 
the University of Wisconsin. 


Alpha Beta 

Miss Calla Guyles has been a contributing 
member in her field this year. At present Miss 
Guyles is chairman of the Wisconsin National 
Committee on “Present Status of Latin,” and in 
November, 1937, she was one of the members 
of the panel discussion of the Wisconsin Latin 
Teachers section at the Wisconsin Education 
Association meeting. 

Miss Alice Brady, who is director of ele- 
mentary education at Green Bay, Wisconsin, has, 
during the past year, most successfully talked 
for a number of P.T.A. groups. Another talk 
was for the Northeastern Education Association, 
one for the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion National Meeting at San Antonio, Texas, 
one at Alton, Illinois, and one for the Collective 
Women’s Clubs at Green Bay, Wisconsin. 

Miss Dora Rude is one of the advisors of the 
Rural Vocational Homemaking Association 
(teachers in federally aided high schools). 
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Miss Rita Springhorn, Wisconsin High, spoke 
at the English section of a teachers association 
meeting at Platteville, Wisconsin. 

Miss Rachel Salisbury filled the position cre- 
ated by Dr. Pooley’s leave of absence in the 
English department at Wisconsin High School 
the second semester of last year. 

Miss Stella M. Austerud is educational chair- 
man of the American Association of University 
Women, Storm Lake, Iowa. 

Miss Mary D. Webb is National Secretary of 
Kappa Delta Epsilon. 

Barbara A. Nicoll, who is in full charge of 
the physical therapy work at the Shrinet’s Hos- 
pital for Crippled Children in Honolulu, is 
Secretary for the Wisconsin Alumni Association 
in Hawaii. 

Elise Bossart Bell has had charge of a series 
of lectures on current events held this year in 
the Public Museum in Milwaukee. The lectures 
were sponsored by the Wisconsin Alumni As- 
sociation. 

Alpha Gamma 

Helen Sullivan, with Dr. Donald Durrell of 
Boston University, is conducting a clinic which 
provides a full program for children in attend- 
ance. These children are educational failures for 
psychological causes other than mental de- 
ficiency. Their programs are planned to meet 
their individual needs after a complete physical 
and mental examination has been made and 
after studies of capacity in relation to achieve- 
ment with a thorough analysis of the errors the 
child is making in each intensive field. After 
much work she and Dr. Durrell have published 
tests designed for use by classroom teachers to 
determine which failing pupils can benefit by 
remedial work such as that done by the clinic. 
These tests are the Durrell-Sullivan Reading 
Capacity Tests and the Durrell-Sullivan Read- 
ing Achievement Tests. Miss Sullivan also 
teaches at the School of Education in the fields 
of education and psychology and is active in 
the training and preparation of fifteen gradu- 
ate students working for the master’s degree in 
education, who will be placed in public and 
private schools as school psychologists and 
remedial teachers. She is also working toward 
her own doctorate degree. 


Marjorie Firhuks Holt is instructor in Eng. 
lish literature and composition at the Katharine 
Gibbs School. Last summer she studied under 
Professor Kempton and Doctor Spencer at Har. 
vatd University, and is planning to continue 
her work there this year under Robert Hillyer, 
She is an active member of the New England 
Poetry Society and has found encouragement 
from Walter de la Mare and Leonora Speyer in 
her writing. The Avon House Publishing Com. 
pany has included her in their new Dictionary 
of Contemporary Poets, while other of her 
poems have been included in American Voices 
and Yearbook of Contemporary Poetry and in 
three or four anthologies published by verse 
magazines. A number of her recent poems have 
been published in the Christian Science Moni- 
tor. 

Mrs. Eleanor Gage (Eleanor Dobbins) is 
supervisor of physical education and recreation 
for New York state and finds this is a most fasc- 
nating means of earning a livelihood. She has 
been teaching at the Syracuse University summer 
school for the past three summers. She has been 
teaching handicrafts for recreation and therapy 
and recreational and corrective games for 
physically handicapped children, and in addition 
to these she will teach physical education for 
classroom teachers, this summer, to meet the 
state requirement that each classroom teacher ia 
the elementary grades be prepared to carry ona 
satisfactory daily program in physical education. 


Alpha Zeta 


Aileen Schoeppe taught in the 1938 summer 
session of Northwestern University. 

Viola Theman taught in the summer session 
of the University of Minnesota. 

Pi Lambda Theta and Phi Delta Kappa spon 
sored a dinner on April 9 in honor of Dr. Joha 
E. Stout, Dean of the School of Education from 
1926 to 1934. At the close of the summer Dr. 
Stout retired from active work. He was most 
helpful to our organization in its early history 
and we were glad to be able to honor him. Dr. 
Louis Webb acted as chairman and such noted 
people as President Raymond A. Fairchild, Dr. 
George Axtelle, Mr. David Walker, Miss Edna 
Dean Baker, President Walter Dill Scott, Deas 
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Emest O. Melby, and President Raymond A. 
Kent gave short talks. It was a very sincere ex- 
ptession to a man who well deserved all of it. 


Alpha Eta 


Helen Donnelly was an instructor at the 
Pennsylvania State College summer session. At 
the meeting of the Harvard Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, March 19, 1938, Miss Donnelly gave a 
class demonstration of remedial reading work 
with a group of elementary school children 
from Brookline. 

Ruth Eckert received her Ed.D. degree in 
June, 1937. Since September she has been re- 
search advisor of the Co-operative Test Service 
of the American Council on Education. She is 
trying to devise plans to aid high schools and 
colleges in the intelligent selection and use of 
tests. This summer she taught graduate courses 
in measurement at the University of Buffalo, 
School of Education. 

Mary O’Connor has a new position this year, 
that of supervisor of elementary schools in Ar- 
lington. During the latter part of 1937 she made 
two trips to Texas with the Tenure Board of 
the National Education Association, which was 
investigating the cases of teachers who had been 
dismissed from service in the city of San An- 
tonio. Her report of the Atlantic City meeting 
of the N.E.A. may be found in the April copy 
of the Journal of Education. 

Florida may be the playground of the nation, 
but for Gladys Manley Strom it is the scene of 
serious work. She is in charge of the high school 
department of the Lear School, a boarding and 
day school at Miami Beach, and is interested in 
the Ellistrom Tutoring Service for the leading 
winter hotels at Miami. The latter provides a 
means by which children of tourists may con- 
tinue their studies along the lines laid down in 
their own northern courses. 

In the Boston Teachers’ News Letter of April, 
1938, there appeared an article by Teresa Regan, 
tatitled ‘The Commercial Education Curriculum 
at the Teachers’ College of the City of Boston.” 
Miss Regan gave a talk on the “Functional 
Method in Gregg Shorthand” at the Connecticut 
Business Education Conference in New Britain 
in March, and in May spoke on the same sub- 


ject at Bay Path Institute in Springfield, Mass. 
Miss Regan is an assistant professor at Boston 
Teachers’ College. 


Central Ohio Alumnz 

The Central Ohio Alumnz Chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta was honored by a visit from the 
national president, Dr. Beulah Clark Van 
Wagenen, on April 23. The Alumnz chapter 
joined with Nu chapter in the ceremony of 
conferring the key upon the sixty-eight initiates. 
As the guest speaker of the evening, Dr. Van 
Wagenen gave a delightful and inspiring ad- 
dress on “Our Purposes.” The chapter further 
entertained Dr. Van Wagenen with a tea on 
Tuesday afternoon at the Faculty Club, and as a 
guest at the Freshman Scholarship Dinner at 
Pomerene Hall. 

In connection with their study program for 
the year, “Consumer Education,” the chapter 
published in their news letters of May, 1938, 
two interesting articles by members on projects 
being carried on locally. An article on “Con- 
sumer Co-operation” was written by Mrs. Myra 
L. Walker whose husband is chairman of the 
board of trustees of the Columbus Consumers’ 
Co-operative. Mrs. Walker feels that “persons 
will see that the advantages of joining a co- 
operative are not limited to the mere purchase of 
commodities, but may see socialized medicine, 
better government and world peace as ultimate 
advantages.” An article on ‘Teachers’ Credit 
Union” was written by Agnes Wilhelm, who is 
president of that organization. 


Southern California Alumnz 


Six members of this chapter are listed in the 
1937-38 publication of American Women, 
which is a ““Who’s Who” among the women of 
the nation. They are: Ethel Andrus, Alice 
Chapin, Sara Stinchfield Hawk, Katherine Mc- 
Laughlin, Mildred C. Struble, and Florence R. 
Scott. 

Sara Stinchfield Hawk and Edna Hill Young 
of Los Angeles have a book coming from the 
Stanford University Press, Aiding Children with 
Delayed and Defective Speech. It is based on 
their research with nursery school children. Last 
summer Dr. Hawk gave lectures and showed a 
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colored film on infantile speech difficulties at 
several colleges in the East, including Columbia 
University and the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education. 

Lucy Hifle has participated in two printed 
committee reports, one for the city and one for 
the state. Under her direction as supervisor of 
the secondary curriculum section, a group of Los 
Angeles teachers have produced a pamphlet 
called Creative Expression Through Language. 
The second pamphlet is entitled Speech in Edu- 
cation, and is obtainable from Sacramento. 

Cora Rusling has had a very interesting ex- 
perience in the beautiful country of Guatemala. 
She visited all types of schools and was par- 





ticularly fortunate in being accompanied by the 
minister of elementary education on her visits 
in the capital. She is writing a story now, suit- 
able for junior high school students. 

In the December issue of Publications of the 
Modern Language Association, Florence R. 
Scott has an article entitled “Sir Thomas Howard 
as a Financier.” After teaching the first session 
at U.S.C. this summer, she expected to go to 
British Columbia. 

Clara McCluskey has been working out a 
retail selling program this year in one of the 
city high schools. She hoped to go to New 
York University and visit New York stores dur- 
ing the summer. 





Journal Correspondents 


Delta—University of Pittsburgh and Western 
Pennsylvania Alumnea—Nan Remiers, 7152 
Reynolds St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Eta—University of Pennsylvania—tisabel Batr- 
low, 3113 Richmond St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

Theta—University of Ilowa—Chrystal Holmes, 
15 West Davenport St., Iowa City, Iowa, and 
Elena Oldis, 431 E. Jefferson, Iowa City, Iowa. 

lota—Indiana University—Mrs. Frida H. Ar- 
nett, 314 N. Dunn St., Bloomington, Ind. 

Nu—Ohio State University—Margaret Ogan, 
941 Madison Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Rho—New York University—Margaret M. 
Grandfield, 1086 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Psi—University of Texas—Martha Woodson, 
Box 2132, University Station, Austin, Texas. 

Alpha Alpha—University of Arizona—Matry 
Ott, 826 E. Fourth St., Tucson, Ariz. 

Alpha Beta—University of Wisconsin—Carrie 
Barton, 325 W. Main St., Madison, Wis. 


Alpha Gamma—Boston University—Harriet 
Carmichael, 328 Bay State Road, Boston, 
Mass. 

Alpha Zeta—Northwestern University—Hat- 
riet H. Hardy, 1342 Greenleaf St., Chicago, Ill. 

Alpha Epsilon—Columbia University—Wilhel- 
mina Hill, 502 W. 122nd St., Apt. 2, New 
York City. 

Alpha Eta—Harvard University—Mrs. Nanq 
Newell, 71 Lincoln Ave., Wollaston, Mass. 
Central Ohio Alumne—Marion Thomas, 412 

W. 6th Ave., Columbus, Ohio. 

Indianapolis Alumna—Frieda Herbst, 966 N. 
Belle View PI., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Northern Indiana Alumna—Ruth A. Lang, 
1238 Lincoln Way E., Mishawaka, Ind. 

Portland Alumnea—Mabel A. Simpson, 1110 
S.W. Eleventh Ave., Portland, Ore. 

Will other chapters send the names of their 
correspondents, also? 
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Publications 


Epsilon 

The English Journal for April, 1938, contains 
an excellent summary of research by Dr. Dora 
V. Smith of Epsilon chapter, ‘The Contributions 
of Research to Teaching and Curriculum- 
Making in English, July, 1934 to July, 1937.” 
Miss Smith, professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, is chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Research for the National Council of 
Teachers of English. She also has an article in 
the January, 1938, Bulletin of the American 
Library Association. 

The April, 1938, issue of Childhood Educa- 
tion has a significant article by Miss Prudence 
Cutright, Assistant Superintendent of Schools 
at Minneapolis on “Co-operative Curriculum 
Making.” It describes the Minneapolis plan 
with its emphasis upon teacher participation and 
responsibility in curriculum construction. 


Lambda 

Lambda Chapter reviews the publications of 
its members in the past year with justifiable 
pride. Both the quantity and quality of their 
contributions to educational literature are grati- 
fying. 

Adams, Olga. “Kindergarten Takes Inven- 
tory,” Illinois Teacher, 25 (June, 1937), 332. 
(Comp) Modern Kindergarten: An Integral 
Part of the Elementary School. Washington: As- 
sociation for Childhood Education, 1937. Gas- 
kins, R. E. “Training Program for Rural Teach- 
ets of South Carolina,” Progressive Education, 
14 (November, 1937), 510-12. 

Bennett, Mary. “Co-operation for Competi- 
tion,” Journal of Higher Education, 7 (Novem- 
ber, 1936), 422-6; same condensed in Educa- 
tional Digest, 2 (January, 1937), 18-19. 

Buswell, Guy Thomas; Brownell, W. A.; 
and John, Lenore. Beginners’ Course ; Teachers’ 
Manual. (Daily-life Arithmetics). Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1937. Jolly Numbers, Book 2; Teach- 
ers’ Manual. (Daily-life Arithmetics). Boston: 
Ginn and Co., 1937. Jolly Numbers, Books 1-2; 
First and Second Workbooks in the Learning of 
Arithmetic. (Daily-life Arithmetics). Boston: 
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Ginn and Co., 1937. Teachers’ Manual, Book 
One. (Daily-life Arithmetics). Boston: Ginn 
and Co., 1938. 

Colburn, Evangeline. (Comp) “Selected 
References on Elementary-School Instruction ; 
Library Training,” Elementary School Journal, 
38 (November, 1937), 226. (Comp) “Selected 
References on Elementary-School Instruction; 
Library Training,” Elementary School Journal, 
37 (November, 1936), 222-3. Same. (In 
Selected References in Education, 1936, p. 
193-4). 

Courtenay, Mary Ethel. “Persistence of Lead- 
ership,” School Review, 46 (February, 1938), 
97-107. “Lindblom’s Social Laboratory” Chi- 
cago Schools Journal, May-June, 1938. 

Freeman, Mary E. “Techniques in Health 
Education,” Chicago School Journal, 19 (Sep- 
tember, 1937), 18-20. 

Griffiths, Nellie Lucy. Manuscript Writing; 
Its Advantages—How To Teach It. Los An- 
geles: Hall Pub. Co., 1937. 

Jacob, Nina. “Personality Development and 
Adjustment Through Number,” Childhood Edu- 
cation, 13 (February, 1937), 258-61. 

Leary, Bernice E. Curriculum Laboratories and 
Divisions. Bulletin 1938, No. 7, Office of Edu- 
cation, United States Department of the Interior, 
Washington, D.C. 

Mullen, Frances A. “The Math Star,” Chicago 
Schools Journal, 19 (March-April, 1938), 
169-72. 

Polkinghorne, Ada R. (Comp) Foundations 
in Arithmetic. Washington: Association for 
Childhood Education, 1937. 

Robinson, Helen Mansfield. “The Study of 
Disabilities in Reading,” Elementary School 
Journal, 38 (September, 1937), 15-28. Also 
condensed in the Educational Digest, 3 (No- 
vember, 1937), 17-19. 

Rogers, Maurine V. “Comprehension in Oral 
and Silent Reading,” Journal of General Psy- 
chology, 17 (October, 1937), 394-7. 

Romberg, Hildegarde. “Education in Early 
Chicago,” Chicago Schools Journal, 19 (March- 
April, 1938), 162-65. 
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Russell, John Dale, and Hayes, Dorothy T. 
(Comps) ‘Selected References on Higher Edu- 
cation,” School Review, 45 (December, 1937), 
781-8. 

Steinmetz, Kathryn E. “Science Hobbies for 
Children,” Chicago Schools Journal, 19 (March- 
April, 1938), 157-61. 

Storm, Grace Emily. ‘Social Studies; A Basis 
for English,” Elementary English Review, 14 
(February, 1937), 42-4. 

Swinford, Frances. “Biserial r Versus Pearson 
r As Measures of Test-Item Validity,” Journal 
of Educational Psychology, 27 (September, 
1936), 471-2. “Effect of Motivation on Scores 
on a Grammar Test,” School Review, 44 (June, 
1936), 434-44. ‘Note on the Calculation of 
Chronological Ages,” Journal of Experimental 
Education, 4 (March, 1936), 301-2. and 
Holzinger, K. J. (Comps) “Selected References 
on Statistics, the Theory of Test Construction, 
and Factor Analysis,” School Review, 44 (June, 
1936) ; Same. (In Selected References in Edu- 
cation, 1936, p. 61-8). and Holzinger, K. 
J. (Comps) “Selected References on Statistics, 
the Theory of Test Construction, and Factor 
Analysis,” School Review, 45 (June, 1937), 
459-69. 

Todd, Jessie Mabel. “Christmas Fun,” In- 
structor, 46 (December, 1936), 28; “Christmas 
Parade,” Design, 38 (January, 1937), 32-3; 
“Designs for Thanksgiving Place Cards,” In- 
structor, 46 (November, 1936), 23; “Drawing 
Children at Play,” Instructor, 46 (April, 1937), 
31; “Drawing Furniture and Home Scenes,” 
Instructor, 46 (January, 1937), 30; “Drawing 
Pictures of Trees,” Instructor, 46 (May, 1937), 
31; “Drawing Pictures of Windy Days,” In- 
structor, 46 (March, 1937), 32; “Drawing 
Woodland Scenes as an Art Problem,”’ Instruc- 
tor, 45 (September, 1936), 28; “How to Use 
the Handwork in this Issue,” Instructor, 46 
(February, 1937), 66-7 (March, 1937), 64 
(April, 1937), 64; “Learning to Draw Boats,” 
Instructor, 46 (June, 1937), 28; “Teaching 
Safety by Means of an Art Problem,” Instructor, 
45 (October, 1936), 23; “Valentine Designs in 
Cut Paper,” Instructor, 46 (February, 1937), 
33; “At the Thanksgiving Table,” Instructor, 
47 (November, 1937), 36; “Costumes for a 








Valentine Party,” Instructor, 47 (February, 
1938), 36; “Creative Art in the Middle 
Grades,” Instructor, 46 (September, 1937), 41; 
“Drawing Airplanes and Dirigibles,” Instructor, 
46 (September, 1937), 50; “Drawing Indian 
Houses,” Instructor, 46 (October, 1937), 48; 
““Easy-to-Make Napkin Rings,” Instructor, 47 
(November, 1937), 31; “How to Draw Chil- 
dren Skating,” Instructor, 47 (January, 1938), 
30; ‘How to Use the Handwork in this Issue.” 
See monthly numbers of Instructor. ‘Patriotic 
Table Decorations,” Instructor, 47 (February, 
1938), 28; “Santa’s Christmas Eve Trip,” In- 
structor, 47 (December, 1937), 24; “Drawing 
Rainy-Day Pictures,” Instructor, 47 (April, 
1938), 25; “How to Draw Children Flying 
Kites,” Instructor, 47 (March, 1938), 36; 
“What, When, and How to Draw.” 

The following are publications of other Pi 
Lambda Thetans in Chicago: 

Hardy, Martha Crumpton. “Appraising 
Methods of Health Education,” National Ele- 
mentary Principals, 16 (July, 1937), 390-8; 
“Aspects of Home Environment in Relation to 
Behavior at the Elementary School Age; a Com- 
parative Study of Well Adjusted and Poorly 
Adjusted Children,” Journal of Juvenile Re. 
search, 21 (October, 1937), 206-24; “Improve- 
ment in Educational Achievement Accompany- 
ing a Health Education Program,” Journal of 
Educational Research, 30 (October, 1936), 110- 
23; “Some Evidence of an Inverse Relation Be- 
tween Health History and Behavior Adjust- 
ments During Childhood,” Journal of Abnor- 
mal and Social Psychology, 31 (January, 1937), 
406-17; and Hoefer, C. H. Healthy Growth; 
A Study of the Influence of Health Education 
on Growth and Development of School Chil- 
dren, University of Chicago Press, 1936; “So- 
cial Recognition at the Elementary School Age,” 
Journal of Social Psychology, 8 (August, 1937), 
365-84. 

Hartkemeier, Harry Pelle, and Brown, Laura 
M. “Multiple Correlation and the Multiple Fac- 
tor Method,” Journal of Applied Psychology, 
20 (June, 1936), 396-415. 

Koch, Helen Lois. “In-Service Training of 
Teachers for Personality Guidance,” National 
Elementary Principals, 15 (July, 1936), 428 
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35; “Readjusting the Unsocial Child,” National 
Elementary Principals, 15 (July, 1936) 502-11. 


Alpha Beta 

Barry, Linda (Madden, Pratt). A Remedial 
Reading Workbook for High School, Webster 
Publishing Company, 1937. 

Bush, Maybelle. Bibliography on Conserva- 
tion, Teachers College, Curriculum Library, 
1937. 

Clock, Lucille (Torgerson). Cumulative Case 
Study Folder, E. M. Hale and Co., 1937. 

Guyles, Calla A. “Can He Comprehend,” 
Education, April, 1937, and “‘Scylla and Charyb- 
dis,” Classical Journal, 1937-38. 

Salisbury, Rachel. Making Sense, Scott Fores- 
man and Company, 1937. 

Kaump, Ethel A. A High School Commence- 
ment Manual, Northwestern Press, 1936. 

Falk, Ethel Mabie. “Language for Today’s 
Children,” Education, October, 1937, and “In 
Defense of Planning,” Social Education, Octo- 
ber, 1937. 

Witmar, Marian. Guidance Bibliography, 
United States Office of Education, 1936. 

Hutchinson, Mary H. Mastery Units in Gram- 
mar, Progress Press, 1936. 

Greenleaf, Dorothy. ‘Personality Adjustment 
Through Social Studies,” Childhood Education, 
October, 1936. 


Alpha Eta 


Helen Donnelly, in charge of remedial read- 
ing at the Lincoln School in Brookline, reports 
two publications: “Systematic Instruction for 
Retarded Readers,” with E. A. Betts, in the 
Journal of Exceptional Children for April, 
1937; and “Challenging the Learner” with the 
Oswego, N.Y., Clinic Staff, in Elementary Eng- 
lish Review, for April, 1938. 

Ruth Eckert had an article, ‘‘Realism in High- 
er Education,” which appeared in the Educa- 
tional Record for January, 1938. At present, she 
is working on a monograph for the New York 
State Regents’ Inquiry. 

Verna Payson, affiliated with Alpha Eta chap- 
ter, is supervisor of home economics for the 
New Hampshire State Board of Education. She 


lists as a recent publication, “Consumer Pur- 
chasing Education,” a bulletin of the Massa- 
chusetts Department of Education. 

Florence Wilson reports the publication in 
May, 1937, of Our Ways of Living, a social 
studies series for the intermediate grades, by 
Howard E. Wilson, Florence H. Wilson, Bessie 
P. Erb, and others. 


Announcement from the Office of 
Education 


Miss Edna P. Amidon has been appointed 
chief of the home economics service in the 
Office of Education, Department of the Interior, 
succeeding Miss Florence Fallgatter who re- 
signed to become head of home economics edu- 
cation at Iowa State College, Ames, Iowa. The 
new appointment takes effect October 1 Secre- 
tary of Interior Ickes announced today. 

For the past nine years, Commissioner of 
Education John W. Studebaker said, Miss 
Amidon has been associated with the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education and more re- 
cently with the Office of Education—one year 
as special agent in studies and investigations in 
home economics education, and for eight years 
as regional agent for home economics education. 

Before she entered government service, Miss 
Amidon held a number of important positions 
which gave her a broad experience in the field of 
home economics education. She was a teacher 
in the elementary rural schools in Minnesota, 
and a teacher of home economics in a second- 
ary school in Minnesota. She was instructor in 
home economics in the college foods department 
and supervising teacher in the teacher-training 
department at the University of Minnesota, and 
assistant professor in home management and 
child development at the University of Missouri. 

In addition to being affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Home Economics Association, American 
Vocational Association, National Education As- 
sociation, and similar professional organizations, 
Miss Amidon is a member of Phi Upsilon Omi- 
cron, professional home economics fraternity, 
Omicron Mu, honorary home economics frater- 
nity, and Pi Lambda Theta, honorary educa- 
tional fraternity for women. 
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